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bas and Public Service 


®& THE CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY of Toronto has 
followed the TTC (see The Canadian Forum, June 195 
in a suggestion of higher charges for its services, Like the 
TTC, it appears to have 

been weil managed but to 

be less than frank im its 

published accounts. A 

public utility company is 

under a special obligation 

to render “full and un 

reserved account of its 

affairs”: indeed, these 

words were used in the 

Act of Parliament which 

gave the company its 

charter over a hundred 

years ago. Looking at 

the published accounts of 

September 1950, one 

might think that theit 

form had remained up 

changed since 1848. This 

would be a mistake, how 

ever, for the form deter 

torated markedly in 1948 


The accounts now show 
under the heading Re 
serves three items of so 
diverse a nature that to 
total them gives a figure 
of no significance—-except 
that it is over $13 mil 
lion: and to reconcile the 
Income Statement with 
the Balance Sheet requires a juggling of figures and refer 
ences to the Directors’ Report. Changes in the Reserve 
Fund, which should appear clearly on the face of the 
accounts, would be unintelligible to anyone without a fairly 
advanced knowledge of accounting 

In 1927 the fixed assets of the company were listed at 
$1744 million and in 1950 at $29 million: the net of other 
assets less current liabilities increased by over $1 million 


Continued overilea! 


Provinces and Pensions 


®& IN DECEMBER our Dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments met in conference. And they showed that when 
the discussion is kept to one or two main issues they can 
agree. As a result, it looks 
as if we shal! have old age 
pensions at 70 without a 
means test within the 
next year 
Perhaps the seriousness 
of the world situation and 
the absolute lack of co 
operation in international 
affairs had something to 
do with it. For in their 
talks, and in the attitude 
with which they ap- 
proached all problems, 
there was a warmer it 
of co-operation than t 
had been for a long time 
Of course the public wants 
old age pensions without 
& means test. And the 
joint committee which re- 
ported its findings to 
Parliament last June 28 
approved the scheme. But 
the problem of constitu- 
tional amendment and the 
question of finding the 
money had still to be 
settled 
By the end of the con- 
ference, all provinces had 
agreed to study a constitutional amendment permitting the 
federal government to set up a contributory system of old 
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age pensions without a means test. This amendment will 

allow the Dominion to levy a direct tax—-possibly a 2 per 

cent income tax to be paid by every citizen. Whatever form 

the tax takes it will be a universal contributory scheme in 
which contributions will not be tied to benefits 

needy peaple between the ages of 6S and 70 a $40 a4 

pension scheme based on a means test and paid 

the Federal and provincial governments was 

Although Ontario was prepared to agree to 

und to extend present health ser 

upward, the western provinces, in 

nthusiastic. The problem of financ 

ing a plan which is ind to inereease in Cost as time goes 

al re additional help. A standing 

ire Minister Martin was set up to 

oon as the provinces agree on the 


‘ 

ummittee under We 

review suc! problems 

mstitutional amendment 

The same operative attitude was evident in the dis 

the renewal of taxation agreements. The old 

whereby the Dominion government rented the 

nheritance and income tax fields from the 

to an end in 1952. It is now generally 

e m these fields is indispensabie 

to the Federal government and it would be impossible for it 

to withdraw from then Even Ontario and (Quebec, the two 
tn “? ’ re greements in 1945, were 

retuared he word Nie Pr to recoenize that wavs 

und means of either assigning ot sharing these fields can be 

devised which will be satisfactory to the federal 

government as well as the provinces."’ With such an attitude 

give and take it should not be hard for the Dominion and 

' 4 to come to a reasonable understanding before 


} 


nt agreements run out next year 


int 


however, on which Ottawa fell in line with 
t ©) pleasing to the public 
taxes in addition to the 


7 
ales tax These 


the provin 


Five prov 


direct and must be shown on the 
buyer's bill as a separate item. A proposed amendment to 

¢ constitution will allow this tax to be hidden in the bill 
{ sale Aside from the fact that this will undoubtedly 


ovine . { re 


more costly 
perhaps note it in paying, in other direct forms of taxation 
such as the amusement tax, the gasoline tax, the property 
Perhaps, if we were made aware just 
much our government costs us, we would be both more 
interested in its activities and more alive to our 
sibilities. At the recent conference, Defence Minister Claxton 
issued some figures which break down the unintelligible 
millions for defence” into figures we can understand. These 
figures showed that for every man taken into the armed 
forces $1,000 of new construction was required immediately 
His pay, allowances, food and clothing cost $2,900. The 
cost of his share of the equipment for himself and his unit 
ts $3,450 if he is in an infantry division; $6,800 if he is in 
an anti-aircraft regiment: $7,525 if he is in an armored 
division; $10,000 if he is in the navy, and $16,000 if he is in 
the air force Compared to figures like these, $40 a month 
at the age of seventy seeme small indeed. How much more 
co-operation will be needed at oll levels of government if we 
are to improve upon it! 


GAS AND PUBLIC SERVICE—continued 


This leaves a total change of $12'4 million to account for 
During this period the capital has increased by $254 mil- 
lion, premium on capital issues accounts for a further $2 
million, and an outstanding bond issue for over $44 
million. The other §$5% million has been met by earnings 
retained in the company. The Reserve Fund has fallen by 
$244 millon, giving a mistaken impression that the company 
has been doing badly. The company has the right to set 
aside each year 5 per cent of the book value of its buildings 
and equipment to provide for repairs and renewals. The 
fact that actual repairs and renewals have only twice been 
as large as the amount set aside has created reserves far in 
excess of the fall in the Reserve Fund, and has made cash 
available for expansion which otherwise might never have 
been received, because of lower rates, or might have been 
paid out in dividends. The company is now gradually paying 
off its bonds out of earnings 
paid dividends at 105 per cent from 1848 
1858-74, 10 per cent from 1875-1940 
amd S per cent tro 1941 t increased its rate for services 
1937, 1947 and 1948. The inquiry ordered by the City 
of Toronto into the claim for a further increase in rates may, 
it is to be hoped, result in a revision of the regulations under 
which the company operates and a complete change in the 


form of its published accounts 
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Lessons of korea 


The débicle in Korea has at last made clear to us all 
what only India, of the anti-Soviet powers, seemed to grasp 
before—that the new rulers of China are powerful and ruth- 
less men who mean what they say, and that unless the 
western powers can concentrate most of their present force 
in the Far East they cannot make a military stand against 
the will of China. A nation of 450 million, whose seasoned 
army supports a far higher proportion of fighting troops 
than the highly organized western armies can possibly 
maintain, can afford to defy the United States and indeed 
the United Nations—always provided that the rest of the 
world needs steadily increasing defences against the Russian 
menace 


A combination of bad judgment, bad management, and 
bad luck has bedevilled American policy in the Far East 
since the bombing of Hiroshima, and has enabled the 
Chinese Communists to claim and probably even to believe 
that the Americans are bloodthirsty imperialist warmongers 
The retention of Formosa as a sanctuary for Chiang looks 
worse and worse as the years go on. In this the Americans 
are defying the Cairo agreement, on two dubious legal 
grounds: first, that the Mao régime is not China because 
it is not recognized by the United States; second, that 
Formosa was a Japanese possession and therefore must 
await the Japanese peace treaty. The refusal to admit China 
to the UN has degenerated to a case of sulkiness. The 
flamboyant proconsulate of Douglas MacArthur in Japan 
has been redolent of old-fashioned empire. In Korea, before 
the present war broke out, the US pvt itself in the wrong 
by letting the Soviet occupation forces be withdrawn well 
ahead of its own. Then came the crime of the North 
Koreans, and the moral authority of the United States was 
reasserted. Its prompt action was brilliant and daring, and 
the doing of it in the name of the UN was justified by the 
rallying of the nations in support. The only flaws were 
the Asiatic reputations of General MacArthur and the un 
speakable Syngman Rhee. Essentially, it was these minor 
weaknesses that brought the whole structure down. In 
crossing the 34th paraliel when victory was in their grasp 
and in defiance of a clear warning from China, the United 
Nations appeared inept and worse. In Asia, it must have 
seemed clear that Syngman Rhee was to be imposed on all 
Korea and that no boundary was safe from General 
Mac Arthur 


But doubts were rising in the western camp too. We had 
Mr. Nehru to prod our conscience and our common sense 
And the UN character of the action was dubious—obviously 
General MacArthur's commander-in-chief was still Mr 
Truman, not Mr. Lie. The uneasiness of the USA's friends 
was crystallized into conviction by the serious reverses that 
followed the Chinese intervention. Conviction was trans 
lated into action when Mr. Truman made his reference to 
the atomic bomb as a possible weapon in Korea. It was 
an offhand remark, no doubt, and probably military non 
sense as well, but it was none the less alarming for these 
reasons. Perhaps Mr. Attlee's visit to Washington will not 
prove to have helped to bring about a settlement in Korea 
But it was, surely, a contribution to realism. It did demon 
strate to the Americans that others are involved, that there 
is room in the western camp for disagreement without dis 


unity, and that a policy will not necessarily be regarded 
right because it annoys the Communists. It is good 
Britain, India, and France have reminded the world 
their views on Asiatic questions come from long experience 
It is good, too, that even Canada has proved capable 
taking a line different from the American line—once a 

has been given 


Plan for Asia 


While our headlines are concerned with Korea and the 
problems of Northeast Asia, little attention is being paid to 
what in the long run may be of equal importance to us all 
the Colombo report on economic assistance to South and 
Southeast Asia by means of a six-year development plan 
costing $5,000 million, of which $5,000 million is to be 
found outside the countries themselves. No fundamental 
change in the Eastern economy is planned, no attempt to fit 
the East into a Western industrial straitjacket. Since India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, and Borneo have an agricultural 
economy, 66 per cent of the money will be spent on 
agriculture and transportation. 18 per cent will go to 
education, health and other social projects, but only 6 per 
cent to industrial and mining investments 


These statistics make the prospect of private investment 
somewhat dubious, certainly in the early stages. The report 
mentions private investment but relies, initially at least, on 
loans from the International Bank, and loans or gifts from 
other countries. The only money on hand comes from the 
sterling balance blocked in London during the Second 
World War. Although Churchill has pointed out that 
Britain's war expenditure gives ber the right to make 
counter claims against these debts, Prime Minister Attlee 
has indicated that Britain will press no claims, but will 
release £246 million for the Commonwealth countries 
oncerned 


The prospects for raising the remaining assistance are 
obscure at present. It is to be hoped, however, that Congress, 
in the midst of more immediately pressing problems, will 
find time to support a plan which should help to save it 
further ptoblems of the same kind. Canada has so far 
contributed $400,000 to the Colombo Technical Assistance 
Fund set up by Commonwealth countries and expects to 
extend technical training courses to include Asiatic students, 
as well as those of South America and Europe already 
included under the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program. This is an almost negligible contribution, but no 
doubt more extensive projects of support for the Colombe 
Plan will be presented to the next session of parliament 


Free Trade in Ideas 


On November 22 nineteen nations signed a Unesco agree- 
ment that will remove some of the barriers upon the free 
flow of ideas between nations The “Agreement on the 
Importation of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Mate 
rials” will wipe out customs duties on books, newspapers, 
works of art, educational films, sound recordings, materials 
for the blind, and scientific equipment for research labora 
tories and universities: No longer wil! import duties increase 
the cost of books in some countries by 200 to 300 per cent, 
no longer will educational films be taxed at so much per foot 
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This me to look ahead is our peculiar function as a 
and it cannot be an easy one Thinking to good 
purpose ia seldom thinking in the void: it involves both 
lot caf je in collecting, sorting, and verifying informa 
talking things over, comparing notes, and 

ne another s 
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has to be faced that the Labour Party, in 
nuch during its first ive years of power, has 
he end of the policies that had been clearly 
before 1945 and has now to face a situation 
fresh fundamental thinking in the light of the 
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year's election 
of Socialism pow requires a new and sustained propagandist 
and educational effort fully as great as that which brought 
the Labour Government to power in 1945 

And s Mr. Cole concludes: “There is oeed for an 
irresponsible agency, that does not commit either the Party 
or the Government, but does the preparatory educational! 
work without which legislative advances cannot be made 
But these planners will be very apt to go wrong and to 
produce unworkable projects uniess they are in close touch 
with the popular propagandists, and are continually being 
influenced by what the propagandists of the party accept 
or reject, applaud or criticize. “It is this two-way trafix 
hetween the planners and the key men and women in the 
working-class movements that is so largely missing now 
adays, and it is this lack that creates so much feeling o! 
restration among the members of both groups 

No dowht. the Canadian reader can be left without further 
assistance to apply these remarks of Mr. Cole to the situa 
tien of our Canadian socialist movement 

PHI 


The plain moral is that the cause 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 
Vol 6, No. 64, January, 1956, The Comedian Forwm- 

Two months ago, soft coal and coke were retailing generally 
at $12 a ton, and if there had been no strike (in Penn 
sylvania), there is no doubt that this price would have been 
maintained, whereas at the moment of going to press this 
fuel cannot be obtained in Toronto for less than $14 a ton 
Incidentally, those of us of the older generation who can 
recall the good old days before the war, will recollect that 
the retail price of soft coal in 1914 was $6 a ton 

















Letter from London 
Stelle 2 | 


& ONCE AGAIN it is the season par excellence of seasonal 
news, Farmyard turkeys and skating beiles vie with each 
other for pride of place on the picture pages. Funny draw 
ings of precocious infants twitting a traditional Santa Claus 
jostle invitations to suggest apt gifts for public personalities 
and win a cash prise. Free carriage by air is announced of 
parcels for troops posted to Korea after the final date for 
despatch by surface mail in time for Christmas delivery 
The chief officer of a north of England fire brigade has 
issued a warning about the perils of fairy lights, paper 
hangings and other “incendiary” decorations 


On the day of Saint Nicholas the House of Common 
solemnly deckied to allow children to take pony-<arriage 
drives on Sundays during the Festival of Britain; more, it 
agreed to special luminations in the Festival Gardens, a 
children's soo, a miniature railway, and (of all things) an 
elevated tree walk, all on Sundays 


The prophecies for 1951 have started (the most in 
efficient of prophets could hardly miss); so have the good 
resolutions. The Government has resolved to ask the Cast 
of Living Advisory Committee whether this is the right time 
to attempt a revision of the Cost of Living Index. Political 
leaders of varied complexions have resolved not to counten 
ance the use of the atomic bomb unless it is really necessary 
And talking of bombs, ewen airborne phenomena have taken 
a seasonal turn-—-or should I say described a seasonal para 
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German Trade Unions 
Wii. ae SI enstone 


® EVEN TO THOSE who know no more about post-war 
than what they gather from leafing through their 

aily pay the British “TU and its stormy petrel 

cous h rench “CGT,” are familiar at least in name 
But most people would be somewhat surprised to learn that 
in Germany there is a trade-u organization numerically 
quite as strong, and nominally as powerful, as either 
of these two bodies. The fact that we never hear about the 
West German “Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund” (usually 
called the “DGB") is unfortunately symptomatic of its 
present importance in German life—eod this in apite of the 
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fact that its leaders are among the most sincere and active 
supporters of the democratic form of government in the 
country 

Since, under Hitler, all German trade unions were com 
pletely suppressed, it was necessary for the Allies in 1945 
to start building again right from the bottom. The move 
ment that emerged during the next few years now numbers 
no less than $ 000,000, out of a total working population in 
Western Germany of 13,000,000. Its leadership is not Com 
munist, and it has been spared the greatest weakness of 
prewar German trade-unionism —- division along confes 
sional lines. Union leaders are determined not to repeat this 
mistake. In addition, by forming only sixteen major indus 
trial unions (instead of the four-hundred-odd in the British 
TUC, for instance), they have avoided much of the juris 
dictional strife that has plagued British and North American 
trade-unionism. They have an admirably pyramided method 
of national and local organization—-admirable, that is, until 
the foreign observer discovers to his amazement t 
Germany there is no trace at all of what is fundamental 
a Canadian, British. or American union—the “union local 

The system whereby the lowest real unit of the union is 
to be found in the Ort, or municipality, is a unique Germa:s 
institution. Unions, say the Germans, are meant to speak 
to the public at large in the interests of the working class 
and naturally fight for higher wages and shorter hours 
But all the little day-to-day problems that concern the 
individual worker alone-—local application of general wage 
rates, handling of individual grievances and complaints 
determining of safety conditions, and all other labor and 
scial problem the individual plant-—are left to the 
Retrichsrat 

The Betriehsrat (‘works council”) is a body, legally com 
pulsory since | omposed of annually elected represet 
tatives of the managerial, clerical, and laboring staff of the 
plant. It is really a sort of company union, quite independent 
of any other bed 
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This organizat i) weakness would not be so important 
if there were not many other weaknesses in German 
trade unions. The twelve years’ isolation under Hitler has 
resulted in a natural wnorance of the latest developments 
in unionism abroad. and of the standard of living which the 
working classes of other war-stricken countries have never 
theless managed to attain. Herr Storch, the present German 
Federal Minister Labor, and himself an ex-trade-unien 
official, told me in a nterview last summer that he was 
quite convinced that the German worker was better off at 
present than the British worker. His chief proof for this 
amazing statement seemed to be that there was rationing in 
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England, and none in Germany. (They do it by price there.) 
He was also actually prowd that he had only 250 people in 
his entire department, while the British Ministry of Labour 
had 5,000 (which, mind you, may be excessive, but not 
that excessive ) 

Not only are German labor leaders not up-to-date 
knowledge of world conditions, but they are equally back 
ward with regard to current economic thought—so say 
British officials who are working on the problem of tactfully 
re-educating” them. Keynesian or post-Keynesian theories 
are little known, even in bare outline or in popular versions 
to most trade-union leaders. Many of them, in responsible 
positions (eg. the education branch, which is highly de 
veloped) will assure you that the present vast unemployment 
in the Federal Republic has for sole cause the presence of 
the refugees from the East and the lost provinces, and the 
Allied-especially British (the British are the scapegoats 
for everything in Germany today )—program of dismantling 
And such concepts as the British “fair-shares” policy, or 
even Truman's “Fair Deal,” have no parallels in German 
minds 

This is not to say that the DGB does not have progressive 
measures in its program-—for it does. It supports measures 
for price control, schemes for creating employment, and 
even a limited amount of socialization. It gives good pub 
licity to its ideas, and acts constantly as a pressure group 
in Parliament, where it has the Social Democrats as its chief 
but not exclusive allies. But because so many of its leaders 
do not really have a clear picture of the reasons and the 
interdependence of the various measures which they advo 
cate, the DGB has not been concentrating its efforts suffi 
ciently, nor awaking the support of its rank and file, for 
these purely economic measures which promise immediate 
benefit to the German working class——which, in spite of the 
encouraging recovery of Germany as a whole, is one of the 
most hard-pressed in Western Europe 


There are other reasons why German trade unions are 
not doing all they could for their members. There is the 
patriarchal tendency which still exists in German manage 
ment-labor relations; there is a natural and patriotic desire 
not to impede German recovery with strikes: there is the 
pressure of unemployment. German unions are often isola 
tionist; for instance, I was told of a clothing factory near 
Frankfurt where female apprentices, refugees from the East 
were being employed for 40 pfennigs (7c) an hour, less 6 pf 
tax, etc. The Socal union refused to take action because the 
women were Fiuchtlinge, refugees 

German labor leaders have an often ill-advised tendency 
to seek fulfilment of their aims purely by legislation— not 
that the legislation is necessarily harmful, but legal rights 
are sometimes not so efficacious or meaningful as nghts won 
by struggle and compromise. The Alles recognized this fail 
ing in German trade unions, and with their encouragement 
institutions for voluntary conciliation and arbitration have 
heen set up in various Lands—-notably in the British zone 
where the British officials in the Manpower Branch have 
been largely drawn from the Ministry of Labor and are thus 
used to this approach. However, the institutions created 
have been very little used (One handicap encountered 
was the lack of any adequate translation of the word 
conciliation.” ) 

Hesitancy and lack of comprehension with regard to the 
economic program of the DGB, and the present inability of 
German trade unions to make any significant gains for the 
working classes, have resulted in one major phenomenon 
Mithestimmungtrecht (“right of co-decision”). Mil*estim- 
mungsrechi is the one thing on which all German trade 
unionists find themselves united, it is the one thing for 


which they are working really hard, and the ome thing for 
which any great enthusiasm has been communicated to the 
rank and file 


Mithestimmungsrecht is always discussed in the light of 
the events of 1953. Its primary purpose in many people's 
eyes is to prevent the rise of another Hitler by destroying 
the power of the great capitalistic concerns to finance such 
adventure. Its economic advantages will be almost as 
important. It will, we are told, prevent large-scale un 
employment, give the worker his just reward, see that the 
national resources are used to the national benefit, and make 
German industry more efficient—there is a widespread feel 
ing that the German business classes are not only politically 
reactionary, but also technically old-fashioned and uo 
imaginative. The plan will also make the individual worker 
more happy by giving him greater self-respect in his work 


These purposes are laudable; and there is no wonder that 
it has been easy to wake the enthusiasm of the average 
worker for them-—particularly when they are often ex 
pressed in quite revolutionary language. But when we come 
to examine the machinery of the scheme that is to accomplish 
all this (it is dubbed a “new ordering of the economy”), we 
find it altogether inadequate. The core of the DGR's plan 
is that the higher officials of the trade unions should appoint 
one-half of the members of the Aw/fsichtsret (Board of 
Directors) of each enterprise in the country employing over 
$00 men. The unions are to make their appointments partly 
from those working in the factory, but also partly from 
outside it--as in Canada directors are drawn from outside 
to give a fresh viewpoint on the company’s affairs 


In addition, a Social or Labor Manager (ic. a personnel 
manager) is to be appointed on the nomination of the 
union, sharing power equally with the already existing 
Production and Finance Managers. Consultative technical 
committees are to be set up in the factory, alongside the 
Betriehborat. Trade unions are to nominate members to all 
local and provincial economic councils and chambers of 
commerce (which have certain regulatory functions they do 
not have in Canada). Finally, a federal Ecomomic Council 
consisting of a hundred and fifty members of industry 
agriculture, the professions, and the unions, is to be set up 
‘to advise the Government. Ministries and Parllament on 
all questions of economic, social, financial, and tax policy 


Objections are legion. The Au/nchteoret in Germany has 
much less effective power than a Board of Directors with 
us—it is half-way to a shareholders’ meeting. So the unions 
would not be getting as much power as they wish. Nor is 
Mithestimmungirecht industrial democracy for the mem 
bers of the Awfsichterat are not elected by the workers, but 
appointed by the union officials, whom we have seen to be 
« remote from democratic contrat. Ia any Cane where will 
the unions fied eaough trained men to serve on all these sew 
bodies? Even if you do not like the average company 
director, he has a lifetime of experience behind him. The 
new union directors would be liable not only to be out 
voted (the Government, they say, would be the referee when 
there was a $0.50 split), but out-argued 


An objection which applies to the Board of Directors as 
well as to the Labor Manager is that whenever 4 decision 
is made which is contrary to the immediate wishes of the 
workers--and such decisions would be at times unavoidable 

union officials would be implicated in it, sharing in the 
general odium. The technical committees, judging by the 
achievements of the Betrieheret, would be useless, And what 
sane economic advice can a body of a hundred and fifty men 
give? For two years now Mitbestiomungorecht has been 
fully in force in the steel indumry---yet so little has it 
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The Food They Gave Me 
Clare McAllister 


®@ “THERE YOU ARE five dollars a plate in New 
York!" my father always said, as he put onto my enamel 
plate a helping of sizzling rainbow trout, frm, pink-fleshed 
straight from Kootenay Lake to the fry-pan over the hot 
coals of the campfire. Past experiences of a walloping first 
gulp never did deter me from burning my mouth again 
Like my father’s repeated remark about New York, it 
swemed even to add to the savor 

My father's intention was that we drop a tear for poor 
wals in New York who had to pay high prices for what we 
got “for free.” In retrospect, it seems to me that many of 
the greatest delicacies of my Kootenay childhood came to 
us without benefit of purchase, in return for effort out-of 
loors 

In addition to rainbows, which we caught on the fly or by 
trolling, there were the little speckled brooktrout, known 
as “redfish,” for which we whipped the mountain torrents 
the cold black pools among the granite boulders yielding 
dozens in the season. In the lake were salmon trout as well 
as rainbow. Rarely a huge “char” was routed from the 
depths, which provided a feast for many families. There 
were also whitefish in the lake. Unlike the residents of the 
prairies, who presumably have nothing better to eat, we 
scorned whitefish. There was a rumor among us children 
that Col. Armbrister's Chinese man-of-all-work ate whitefish 
but we considered this, if true, to be a heathen peccadillo 


When so many rainbow trout were caught that it was 
unlikely they would keep, my mother pickled them. A bay 
leaf, a clove, some onion, and a watered vinegar yielded 
after a few days’ steeping, a firm, cool, pink, tangy flesh 
that graced leaf lettuce and potato salad to perfection 


We had grouse and duck aplenty in the season. My 
mother’s practice with grouse was to “turn them inside 
out.” This was a method of removing guts, berry-filled crop 
and feathered skin, in one operation. The principle under 
lying her deit motions I have never been able to grasp 
As I ran after our yelping dog to retrieve the tumbled ball 
of feathers that was the grouse my father had just shot 
(always with a caliber rifle), my sorrow for the warm 
rumpled thing was always tempered by the thought of the 
iraseee to come 

As for ducks, specimens of canvas-back, redhead, teal 
t mallard might usually be seen salted and tacked up on 
wir boathouse wall. None of your French duck with orange 
or your tame spring duck with early green peas, was to 

ir liking. A good fat fall wild duck, stuffed with apple 
! rubbed with butter, often formed our golden-brown 

lay fare. Compared with chicken, such a fowl! has no 
and your drumstick is a great loas to the young 
wculent breast, who would regret a mere 


liy Gibson or Silver King 

49 Creek or some other 
mother always rolled 
before they browned 

th the broken handle | 
than venison roast. But 
with such roasts: “Venison 
went get dry,” my mother 
ver baste and baste and baste 
meat of late fall had almost 
black shining huckleberries 
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twice as big and twice as good as Eastern blueberries. I 
fattened on huckleberries, too, whenever I could. Just 
before school-opening took us away from summer camp, 
some day after an evening when the Kokance peaks had 
flamed garnet-colored in a near-frosty apple-green sunset, 
we would see some Indian canoes, with paddies flashing, 
coming down the lake. We would dash to the end of ow 
boat-meoring flaat and wildly wave. Soon in would glide 
s cance of painted dull blue-green canvas stretched on a 
pole frame, laden with an Indian family, and five-galion 
coml-oil cans full of huckleberries from high mountain slopes 


Then there were huckleberries for hunch, and huckleberry 
pie for supper. That is, there was pie if enough dry pine 
bark chips were collected from the beach to make up a 

baking fire” in the old range. Since some of the berries 
were canned, one could look forward to next winter's delight 
of an absolutely black tongue and teeth, steeped in the once 
surmmer-sun-warmed relish of huckleberry juices. Such a 
tongue might covertly be flickered at some innocent guest 
who had known only the acid red huckleberries of the coast 


Apples were as free as water at any season. All town 
homes had backyard apple trees whose yield was supple 
mented by later apples from friends’ farms. The first green 
apple sauce, following a hiatus of strawberries, raspberries 
and blackberries was as much an event as the first straw- 
berry shortcake. It was inevitably served with gingerbread 
my mother's gingerbread, of course, the only proper sort 
This was not your pale tan slablike species, nor yet your 
richer sort with imbedded raisins, but light, highly spiced 
and topped with a thickly incrusted mass of half-toffeed 
sugar, to be eaten hot from the pan 


Apart from these early apples, I remember best those 
kept in a box nailed to the leg wall of a cabin I used to 
visit. This was down by the rapids which boilingly drained 
120 miles of lake, deep at the base of a mountain behind 
which the sun dropped at three o'clock on winter afternoons 
It was good to sit by the base burner, reading a tattered 
copy of Peck’s Bad Boy, and intermittently reach out an 
idle hand for a Gravenstein or Cox's orange pippin. No 
highly graded, carefully packed, cold-storage Macintosh 
Red will ewer yield half their oozing juice and wealth of 
flavor 


In this same cabin | was served the world’s best custard 
pies. Those who know only a bakery or restaurant or modern 
electric-stove-produced custard pie cannot imagine this 
as a food to be remembered. Their producer was a tiny 
English woman, about four feet high and nearly as wide 
She was arrayed always in a clean print dress and blazingly 
white apron. Setting about to make the pie, she produced 
a large, blue, crockery bowl full of eggs that morning 
gathered from the barn. Each was broken neatly into an 
old saucer and rigidly inspected, not just by eye alone, but 
by a vigorous sniff of the pudgy nose. Enough eggs were 
accumulated to make a pie a good four inches deep. The 
result, popped into the oven of the wood-burning range, was 
a perfectly baked potato, by simple 
ent excellence 


a pie as humble a 


virtue of ite ow? 


Harking back to early summer, I remember also the 
ssparagus. There seems now to be no asparagus in the 
town like the asparagus which grew on the bench above the 
ake Nowadays even “{resh” market asparagus seems stringy 
ind pale, whereas that on which I was reared was green 
throughout its leneth. with no noticeable fibre to mar its 
delicate tenderness. Because it was there for the cutting 
and not bought at fifty cents a pound, one had enough 
There it lay in the large old tureen, unnumbered stalks 
mottled with the amber of drawn butter. It scarcely required 
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the addition of new potatoes in their tissue-thin jackets to 
make a meal 

Quantity unnurabered, enough to make enough, was the 
way we expected our garden stuff, just as we expected our 
wild fowd “for free.” Take corn: when we had a corn boil 
on the beach we did not count out a careful few cobs for 
each expected child; we simply fetched in a few gunny sacks 
full of corn and went to it, The cobs were thrown under 
the outdoor table and nobody even bothered to boast that 
he had eaten six or eight. That number might afford a 
solid foundation on which to lay in a sufficiency 


When we went grouse-shooting up the Slocan valley, after 
the first fall rains, we were likely to run into a patch of 
mushrooms along some leaf-dappled trail. These were not 
the pallid pale pink-gilled field mushrooms, bui the solid, 
rich-flavored shaggymane or umbrella mushroom. With a 
dollop of butter in the pan, one had enough mushrooms to 
overflow and provide another meal. Now | am lucky if | 
can provide a few for a garnish; in any case--alas— 
however many I might rashly buy, it is not the shaggymane, 
smelling of wet woods, redolent of memories of grouse and 
deer and running streams, but some scientifically reared 
tepid-flavored fungus 


Why is it that ome can never buy a ripe gooseberry in 
the best-appointed fruit specialty shop or super-market/? 
Most people pucker their mouths at the very recollection 
{ the gooseberry. My memory is of a quite different, because 
juite ripe, fruit. How often on drowsy July afternoons have 
I lain in long grass, a book before me, under the row of 

eberry bushes, eating their paradisical fruit. These were 
aree, pink fruits of the sive of the biggest loganberry, of 
Japanese-lantern shape and translucency. One could nip 
a hole in one end and suck out the sweet, sun-warmed jelly 
within, as pensively as one might suck a lozenge, and with 
1 more enduring satisfaction. For the pleasures of the 
shuddering sour, gooseberries were not the thing, but raw 
rhubarb with salt sprinkled on the stalk, surely a tonic of 
the best 

Actually, | suppose, the most-reiished thing I ate in my 
hildhood was not anything they gave me at all, but some 
hard, dry cheese intended to bait the trap should any mice 
appear to gnaw the stored potatoes of the ceilar. On winter 
Sundays, after Sunday School and a mere bite of lunch, I 
and my friends were allowed to go coasting. Hauling the 
bobsled up a steep hill and flying down was a hungry play 
I got back home cold, with wet mittens, and with an appetite 
that was a violently gnawing pain. Food I beseeched of 
ny mother (say a bit of raisin-studded spice cake, kept in 
the disused oven of the gas stove) was denied with the state- 

no child ever believes, “You'll spoil your dinner, it'll 

be ready soon anyhow.’ So, leaving the kitchen’s too far 
ff promise, | would sadly wander to the back pantry. There 
n the bottom drawer, beside the spare paper bags, were 
wed the cheese-rinds relegated to the mice. Munching 
, a gorgeous well-being flooded my person. I was 

I could believe, with my mother, that dinner would 


acly ot 


; 


| find no such hors-d oeuvres now, wherever | may antici 


pate a teast 
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Nothing coukt be more dangerous or damaging thas for the Ussitedt 
States to become upwolwed im a costly strumgie with the Chiaew prope 
whee country docs mot even offer profitable targets fer cur only 
major weapon, the atomk bornt Halifax Heraid 

Walter Thomeon, newly electet bader of Ontario Liberals 
chew tared I'm « farmer and | know that f you want to jurge 
an animal you have to pot him im the show ring [| am roedy. alte 
amd willing to grt inte that show ring and help Omtarce Liberal back 
inte Queen's Park and re-establieh democracy im Ontarice 

Glebe and Mail 


Ranjii’s faith and his years of coaching Pantapes [of Vancouver) 
pet off Priday when “Pants” was the only Canadian chown on the 
Ontario Rugby Football Union af etar team The othe were Ameri 
an imports Vancouver Deady Prowtece 

Mr j T Thweites & mietdist with the (asadian Weatinghousw 
Company in hie acidrem. “Science and Living etphained thal a 
«ientitt freed in Rosie communicated with him about the lew 
stamiard of living there Both ectemticts bei? the wiew that POO Orr 
Eaten» catalogues could be distributed in Rowan, the peaple woukd 


revolt againal they masters (*tawa Evening Citizen) 


The publisher of The Gilote and Mail and The Telegram che came 
umder the Gre of De [TT T ] Shiels “Let we aff peaw for bee com 
version,” he asked “li he could be averted & woukl remove one of 


the greatest moral handicaps of Chis cit Chote sad Mail 


The Canadian Prem bebeves solely in the merit estem ie 
setting wages Any deGaed patieorn of muinitum wages as demanded by 
the [Amerkan Newspaper} Guild would do harm to the inefivicualiatic 
efforts recqruired of employees Giete and Mai 

This month's prive of « da months tubeecrigntion goes to Pred Young 

/ , 
Halifax, NS Ail comtributions should contain orginal clipping. date 
aed name of publication 
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One of the books available in the Central Circulating 
bran h ot The Toronto Publix Library m ¢ 4 Lejeune » 
Chestnuts in Her Lap. On the card in the pocket at the 
back of the book this tithe is “written wp,” as the Library 
calls it, as Chestuuts in Her Heir 

Freudian scholars please note 


The Novels of Henry Green 
Kohert al. Weaver 


®& HENRY GREEN is the paeudonym adopted some twenty 
years ago by Henry Vincent Yorke. Yorke (Green) was 
born inte an upper<lass English family, educated at Eton 
and Oxferd, and is now the managing director of « London 
firm. This skimpy biography is all that Time magazine was 
able to ferret out for its readers, and little is added, not only 
in the way of factual information but also with reapect to 
ideas and beliefs, by Pack My Bag, a curiously abstract and 
unrevealing book which Green served up just before the 
war as a partial autobiography Green seems deliberately 
to have adopted the role of mystery man, and he holds him 
seli apart from literary society in England. Occasionally 
however, he does pose for publicity shots— tut always with 
his back to the camera or his hands folded neatly in front 
of his face 

Since he first began publishing books (in 1924 when he 
was about twenty-three years old), Green's novels have been 
available in Canada, but it is only since Loving appeared 
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t «© ago work fas 


nm the | 
received much ntion on this comtonent. Sorne American 
rites imimediaicly began to tout bun a5 & great wr tey and 
the precursor of a whole new achodl of novel This makes 
it necessary to say at once that Greta is i set om the 
evidence to date, a minor novelist. I de not : H to imply 
of course, by this judgment that his work is hut value 
there are, after all, lew enough major figures at any time 
snd there has been no writer of this stature in F-ngiand 
dnce DH. Lawrence died twenty years ago. Green has some 
freah and interesting alalities: but his range & narrow 
there are elements lacking in his work which seem to me 
fumilamental, and although all his books have been kept 
deliberately small in Ope and length, he is still an uneven 
writer. Whatever his final reputation may be, however, Green 
provides such a typical example of something which has been 
happening to English writers in recent years that he 
deserves close attention 


The first of Green's eight novels, Blindnes:, which was 
written while he was still at university, is difficult to obtain 
ami I have never read it. His second novel, Living, is about 
factory workers in a Birmingham suburb, who have been 
trapped by the depression and their own limited horizons 
and it also deals with the various levels of management 
including the family which owns the business. Green picked 
up the background material for this book when he worked for 
a time in a Birmingham factory, after he had grown “bored 
with Oxford. Critics have praised Living as an objective 
record of life in a working~<lass district, and Green's detach 
ment amd lack of condescension have come in for special 
mention. The novel has these merits, but I think that they 
have been partly gained at the expense of other, and not 
insignificant, possibilities, Walter Greenwood's Love on the 
Dole, a novel of a different temper about much the same 
kind of people and circumstances, has things to offer which 
Green never really touches in Living. Specifically, Greenwood 
brought to Leve on the Dole a feeling of commitment and 

HTD NA Sac n 


Both Green's early novela were written during the late 
twenties. Then, alter a silence of nearly a decade, he 
published /erfy Gomg, a description of a group of rootless 
sophisticated men and women who have been stranded for 
wrt of a night by fog in a London railway station as they 
ure about | t out for a holiday on the continent. The 

annoyance and the shallowness of their 
ntrigues ft by the Ulness of an elderly servant 
and by the fact that war is already near at hand. Despite 
t to give Party Going some depth, however 
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weakest of Green's novels 
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s im fact Rose herself; and who is eventually brought to 
the beginning of the long read hack to a cure. Back has 
just been published in the United States for the first time 


Concluding, which was published two years ago, is Green's 
nightmarish and difficult-to-follow novel about England of 
the future. the wellare state gone hopelessly bureaucratic, 
sour, and antiseptic: Nimeteen Eighty-Four im a minor and 
juite different key. Green's blending of realism and a symbol 
lothed, trance-like world of fears and obsessions has 
reminded some critics of Kafka, and it is in Concluding 
with Caught a close second-——that this similarity is most 
pronounced. \ething,’ Green's most recent novel, is about 
two middle-aged former lovers, the engagement of their 
children, the breaking of the engagement (which is largely 
engineered by the parents), and the marriage of the elders 
Like Party Goimg, Nothing can properly be described, in 
Green's own words, as a “frivolous comedy of manners 
again like the earlier novel, it seems to me to have come out 
i Green's bottom drawer, Quick, witty, and sardonic, an 
often brilliant exercise in the use of dialogue, Nothing is at 
the same time chill and heartless, and because of his refusal 
to adopt a point of view, Green's intention is finally blurred 
and even his wit suspended in a vacuum. Is Nothing simply 
an attack on modern youth, a generation neurotic, joyless 
and puritanical, according to Green's view? But if this is 
so, Green is attacking a generation formed in large part 
by its predecessors, and since be describes the older genera 
tion as shallow with regard to sex and coldly mocking and 
irresponsible in relation to its children, it is difficult to see 
how he can come down in whole conscience on the parents 
side 


So much for Henry Green's novels in brief outline. On 
this continent Green's reputation is based to a large degree 
on his use of language and symbols. Introducing Green to 
readers of Partisan Review (May 1949 issue), the young 
English novelist and critic, Philip Toynbee, identified him 
as one of the “Terrorists . . those writers who confront their 
language as a wrestler confronts his adversary.’ “Such 
diverse writers,” Mr. Toynbee explained, “as Thomas Wolfe 
and Virginia Woolf, Henry Miller, and Henry Green may 
be grouped in this context under the banner of James Joyce 


The experiments with language, Green's “terrorism,” 
began in Living. This novel is composed for the most part 


of a succession of short, simple sentences——‘‘telegraphese’ 
the definite article is frequently omitted, and adverbs are 
occasionally used for adjectives; there are abrupt shifts in 
point of view and from one incident or character to another ; 
and Green depends heavily for effects upon inversion, repeti 
tion and redundancy. At the very beginning of his carcer 
Green was evidently determined to bring new life to the 
language, and a greater depth to what were still essentially 
the methods and the materials of realism, no matter how 
vents might have to be. To follow Mr 
he wasted no time trying to get a headlock 
on his form e adversary 


arbitrary his experi: 


Toynhee’s i t 


Although Living was a not unimpressive novel (especially 
view of its author's age), Green's experiments with tech 
m¢ were neither et ty useful nor altogether consistent 
t to regard the definite article as 
language: and Green's decisions 

always appear logical. His use of 

wk an overall plan, while some of 

device in Living——are not so much 
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awkward and annoying. Green appar 
he experiments had not been uniformly 
modified his style somewhat in the later 


“l &@ mannered writer, successor in 

s Woolf and Elizabeth Bowen. And 

rable to what might be called the 

this particular sub-branch of the 

literary professics * throughout his career, Green has 
tempting to abandon the matter of 
figures of speech which, however 

their own right, eventually lead to 
emotion or idea they were intended 


four it a 
his novels 
striking they a 

a diffusion of th 
to convey more pt 
There a pases n Living which seems to me to illus 
trate th ne ther passages could be selected from 
ul ance Green twice uses this set of images 
of so pages, this particular example is worth 


M Glossop was downcast. We have seen her feeling 
when she thought of Tom Tyler, had been like a tropica! 
ocean with an infinite variety of color. As her boat came 
near dry land you could see coral reefs and the seaweed 
where in and out went bright fishes. as her thoughts 
turned to hi « you could sce all these in her eves 
Further out, in the deep sea, in her deeper feeling about 
him when he was away, now and again dolphins came up 

1 on the surface of that ocean. And in her passage 
turbed shoals of flying fish. These were the orches 
of her feelings, so transparently her feeling lapped 
in shoals, fed on the top, or hung 
© the shallows 


umd her though 
{wo moments 


And so on-—for two more paragraphs. And in these para 
graphs Miss Glossop and her feeling for Tom Tyler have 
eased to exist; or s at least it seems to me. The eve follows 
images: we see the fish, the coral reefs, the seaweed 
vhins feeding, but in the end our awareness of Miss 
Gicssop ss mood is no deeper than it was after the bald 
statement of the first sentence. This is something which 
happens too frequently in all of Green's novels. * 


red writing can of course pay dividends, as it 
perhaps most consistently in the later novel 

t brief paragraph from that novel which, I 
(ereen s writing at its best-—at once exuberant 
brilliant with color and feeling, as carefully 
: in each other's arms heedless 
frawn up one of the white 

ow ceiling five great chan 

fr almost to the waxed 
hundred thousand drops 

lay, again and again red 
minute } urpie 

ity in these trembling pears 
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‘TS are atlempting in one way 

frustrations imposed on them 

rds are everywhere. In Loving, where 
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wartime, but where alienation and guilt keep alive a 
of identification with England, both groups « 
found. In Cemgast flowers and fire are the 

symix for bere the individual has been submerged 
least temporarily, by circumstances. In Back, spe 
the novel of return, flowers (and the lost girl, Rese) | 
the symbal od in Concludmmy, that disillusioned prophecy 
of the futur find a tame goose: the bird deprived 
the power of flight 

While the symbols are used for purposes of contrast, they 
are also closely related. At the conclusion of Living, Lily 
the girl who has attempted to flee her surroundings only 
be driven back with an illegitimate child to care for, watches 
a pigeon strutting in front of her baby, and then suddenly 
drives it away. For Lily's experience must be counted as 
evidence that flight, the search for independence, ends 
often enough a bitter return, an identification enforced 
by necessity arly Back, the novel of return, may be 
suffused with flowers, yet in ¢ onciuding, where society has 
at last becoming everything, the bird re-appears with 
wings clipped 

Green's use a wide range of characters and bach 
in his novels is one of his most impressive abilities, but 
paradoxically in precisely this area that we can discover 
one of the reasons for his failure to develop into a major 
modern novelists Green must be ann 
concerned with class distinction 


writer. For 
those mast o 18:5 
with the individuals within a specifi Ass 
profession Trilling has pointed out 
essay on n lovals and the Novel, “the I 
neern with class does not 


versonality 


novel in its spe 
the deeper layer 
Green's int t in class amd status & noticeable 
as Living. In this novel, when the son of the owner 
ume authority after his father falls il 
mediately begins in the London office 
ong the foremen and the workers in 
is novel, too, there is an interesting pas 


factory begins t 
a struggle for stat 
and is repeate: 
factory itsell. In 
sage in which Green describes how one of the men 
factory, through stration, has recently become a 
visitor in a pul where some of the other men have 
the habit of meeting. “Mr. Gates went to publi 
where already lupe was Soon came in more friends 
of his, all laborers \ike Tupe himself. (This was loss of t 
for Gates to be pe ially with them, as he was step 
a laborer.) 

As for the other 
tries to perpetuate the hierarchy among the servants over 
1; and the struggle for 


vels, in Loving the new butler, Raunce 


which the forme er had presi 
status begins. One the central themes of Cawgét explores 
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Bag Green says that “All through my life I have been 
plagued by enjoying first experiences too much (and also) 
first experiences of new people.” Here Green himself has put 
his finger on one of his limitations as a novelist 


Today most of the serious writers in England have a 
much surer grasp of technique than the vast majority of 
their American contemporaries (just as, for example, Lon 
don's New Stetesman and Nation is written with more style 
than the New York Naetien). Yet postwar England has no 
novelist quite in the first rank; no novelist of the stature 
of, say, William Faulkner, or as 1 have already mentioned, 
D. H. Lawrence. Bloomsbury has triumphed; and despite 
the charm and facility of so many of the present generation 
of English writers, despite the fact that they have managed 
to escape most of the unfortunate tendencies to be found in 
current American fiction, something is still lacking in their 
work. In the case of Henry Green, | think that it is possible 
to say quite precisely what is missing: he has, essentially, 
no compassion, This lack of compassion, it should be noted, 
is something fundamental enough to make any other weak- 
nesses he may have appear smal] by comparison 


On the Air 
Allan Sangster 


® THOSE OF YOU who read this column, or the public 
prints in either rural or urban centres, are doubtless familiar 
with the ceaseless and distorted and vicious campaign which 
the Canadian Association of Broadcasters maintains against 
publicly-owned radio in general, and against the CBC in 
particular 


This is a digression, but remember, next time you read 
an anti-CBC editorial in the Stouffville Tridwae or the Chil- 
liwack Geszette or wherever, that the chances are at least 
fifty-fifty it was inspired by, perhaps even written by, some 
competent hack on the CAB’s salary list 


One of the pillars of the CAB campaign has always been 
the private stations’ professed devotion to the ideals of 
public service broadcasting. “My,” they say in effect, “if 
we were only free, uncluttered and unhampered by the 
nasty old CBC, what miracles of public service we could 
accomplish 


Weill, here are a few facts which have a pleasant irony all 
their own. CFRB, as you probably know, is the Columbia 
Broadcasting System's affiliate in Toronto. This means 
that, in this area, CF RB has priority on CBS programs— 
among them the Sunday broadcasts of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. This season, CF RB has not cared 
to present the Philharmonic, nor has it, until recently, cared 
to clear it unconditionally to the CBC for presentation in 
this area. The result has been that while the Philharmonic 
has been on the Trans-Canada Network since October 
twenty-second, when the orchestra resumed broadcasting, 
it has not been available to listeners in the Toronto area 
CFRB, according to Harry Boyle (Director of the T-C 
Network), was willing to release the program to CBL, but 
would give no firm undertaking not to recall it at amy time 
and put it on its own transmitter. This might happen, of 
course, at any time when the advertisers to whom CFRB 
had sold the Philharmonic’s time decided to cancel or failed 
to renew, and such an arrangement was not satisfactory to 
Mr. Boyle 

Well, the uncertainty has now been cleared up. The local 


station is, apparently, secure in its commercial contracts, 
and has released the Philharmonic unconditionally to CBL 
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You can hear it there, commencing on December thirty-first 
So there have it--our biggest and most powerful private 
station, se by an urge for public service, fils ts Sunday 
afternoons with a grisly assortment of commercial tripe, 
while the much maligned CBC is at last free to bring to 
the twe million people in this area one of the continent's 


greatest orchestras 
* . . 


As an ex-music critic of no standing except among musi- 
clans, we were happy to bear, on a recent Opportunity 
Kock: final, that the composer's prise for the current 
series had been awarded to Walter Kaufmann, now of 
Winnipeg, for his Caprice for Orchestre 


In this column, exactly three years ago, we had occasion 
to mention Mr. Kaufmann with approval-—the first occasion, 
we think, on which be had received critical notice in the 
national press of this country. We heard him, by chance, 
on what was then the routine afternoon recital from Halifax, 
playing one of his own compositions, Strange Town af Night 
We liked the piece, which was not routine, we recommended 
it “to listeners and especially to pianists.” 


Since then Mr. Kaufmann has been diligently and de- 
servediy climbing the ladder—his works have been played 
by the country’s orchestras, he himeelf has become con- 
ductor of the Winnipeg Symphony and has kept right on 
composing. It is good to be able to report that his present 
prize-winning work, Caprice for Orchestra, is most every: 
thing which a capricve should be-—pleasant, musical, and 
capricious 


While we're listening to the Knocking of Opportunity we 
might note that this Dominion Network show has now 
completed two series in Toronto (twenty-six weeks) and has 
moved back to Montreal. We might ale» do a little knocking 
of our own and suggest that the standard of performance, 
the overall quality, has been slumping badly in this fall's 
series. It seems that not only have the contestants been 
less good, but that a higher percentage than formerly have 
been honky-tonk or nightclub types —in other words, 
‘popular” musicians. We haven't counted, we can't hack 
this opinion with figures, but it seems so. It also seems that 
the quality of writing and production has fallen—-the aimed- 
at spontaneity and sparkle are about as labored and phony 
as they well can be. Let's hope that the move back to 
Montreal will bring an improvement in all departments 
for, in principle, the idea behind Opportunity Kaocks is 
sound and should be capable of producing good radio 


As a practising long-hair or square, as a critic of —some 
say-—tnore than average or necessary asperity, it ls probably 
some sort of surrender to admit that | get constant pleasure 
from the work of Howard Cable (Robin Hood's Musical 
Kitchen). True, in this particular chore Mr, Cable is seldom 
called upon for anything too recondite, majestic, or search 
img. But, whatever he does, Howard Cable never forgets the 
one thing which many Canadian conductors give little 
evidence of ever having known. Namely, that most manic 
should be pleasant and charming, even entrancing, in the 
hearing 


Before we leave these musical figures we must announce 
an award. This token, which consists of ome Litth Gem 
Handy Dandy Uplift, is given from time to time to the mast 
consistently flat singer on the Canadian air. On this occasion 
it goes, with our compliments, to Mr. Rudy Hanson, cur- 
rently flatting his way through Toni Singalong 


Even at this late date (presented as it was on Wednesday, 
November first, it came just too late for last month's column) 
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And so now I'm waiting, Waiting for Johnny to go 
Waitine for Sol to come in. And u I should hesitate, 
! showld draw back remember Remember the figure 
feinting am! ducking wh the night before the mow 
closed in and hid him brother Chuck 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 
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Neagic is amazingly persuasive in the tithe role. the sup 
porting cast is particularly good, expecially Maries Goring 
as the German chief of intelligeace, and Peter U stimow as the 
lumbering young radio technician, Arnaud 


The most remarkable thine about Odette, bwwever, i¢ its 


quiet, level, unpretentious tome, and the total credibility of 
a thee a] 


s characters whaething ¢ ver haps ft have been 
suggested. Oddette Churchill herself remarked that by far 
the worst ordeal, worse even than the tearing out of her 
fingernails and toenails and the branding of her spine with 
a red-hot poker, was the months of solitary confinement in 
a dark and grossly overheated cell. To keep her mind 
occupied, she says, she tried to picture the Londen howse 
she had been living in; and room by room she refurnished 
it. She made rag dolls out of scraps of cloth; she held 
imaginary conversations with people she hadn't seen for 
years; she managed to keep her sanity. Now, what we 
usually mean when we say “What was it like?” is not so 
much curiosity about external events or places, but ar 
eagerness to know what daeeersa of the mind there were 
what stresses on the personality, and how they were met 
This is the sort of question that books like Odette and, say 
the Pickersgill letters, go some way in answering. And this is 
the sort of question that movies on the war commonly leave 
completely unanswered. What makes Odette a compara 
tively rare experience in films is precisely that alteration in 
the personality of Odette herself-tainthy enowgh suggested 
but still suggested. The total impact of this picture is not 
to impress us with the truth or rightness of what Odette and 
others like her were doing throughout the war: nor even ti 
suggest that that particular kind of courage and endurance 
was naturally a monopoly of the right-thinking Allies; but 
to make us wonder at and respect the determination and 
durability of the human personality, Odetic is an unusual 
picture 


Recordings 
Wilton 1 Ubon 
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form and language until we look at The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, which is just as much a German Singspicl as The 
Magic Flute but afiects us very diflerently. London FFRR 
has given us an excellent opportunity to listen carefully to 
The Abduction by isauing a complete recording (with some 
spoken dialogue cuts) by the Vienna State Opera under 
Joseph Krips on three LP records 


The youthful sweetness and exuberance of The Abduction 
are probably unique in opera, where other moods are easier 
to establish and far easier to sustain. In Pigero the love music 
is either adolescent (Cherubine), mature and somewhat 
seli-comecious (Figaro, the Count and Susanna) or bitter- 
sweet (the Countess); in Den Gievenni it is seductive (the 
Don), naive and foolish (Zeriina and Masetto), indignant 
and thwarted (Donna Elvira) or weakly passive (Don 
Ottavio), in Cen fen Tutti it seems closer to that in J he 
Abduction, but the strong current of satire makes a notice- 
able diflerence; Tamino and Pamina in The Magic Flute are 
closest of ail to Belmonte and Konstanze but lack much of 
their exuberant rhetoric. Similar differences are apparent if 
we compare the suspicious, dangerous, but absurdly pom- 
pous and amorous Osmin of The Abduction with Mozart's 
other male comic characters. Leporello and Papageno belong 
in different worlds. The sheer delight and gusto with which 
Mozart presents Osemin ft him into the prevailingly youth 
ful mood of The Abduction, written when he was twenty 
five, a year before his marriage 


It is of thie opera that Emperor Joseph remarked: “Too 
fine for our ears and a tremendous number of notes, my 
dear Mozart to which Mozart made his famous reply 
Exactly as many ithough 
no doubt Mozart was right. so also was the Emperor We 
are sometimes told that Mogart was an economical com 
poser, but The Abduction is delightfully diffuse, repetitious 
and full of apparently irrelevant fireworks. Konstanze's 
famous Afertern eller Artem is a virtuoso concerto for voice 
and orchestra: a { the arias and concerted numbers 
Osmuin ria, No. 2; Pedrillo's romange No. 18; the finale 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: | have just noticed that in your October issue 
my friend, Frank Underhill, suggests that our Canadian 
Communists may be forming some kind of special scout 
company, as he says, to be raised mainly from Canadian 
historians “with Captain Lower and Lieutenant Creighton 
in charge.” Apart from the fact that if I am to be captain 
of such a company, | shall claim the right to select my 
own officers, | don't understand Mr. Underhill’s reference 
He may be interested to learn that at various times I have 
been called a Communist in Fredericton and a Conservative 
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in Vancouver. If these two terms are added up and divided 
by two, they come out geographically to Winnipeg (and 
now Kingston) and arithmetically to liberalism. My geo- 
graphical shift has not involved any political shift, as my 
friend Underhill should well know. What has happened, of 
course, is that be has done a large detour and from a heavy 
firing position on my left is now beginning a series of 
skirmishes on my right. I hawe been a reader of the New 
Statemman as long as he has, I suppose, but I have always 
read it in order to correct any Tory views I might find 
springing up within me. I suppose he must have been 
reading it in innocence and now the scales have suddenly 
fallen fror his eves 

Well, time works great changes, but whatever they come 
to, | hope Frank will go on vigorously hitting out, even if 
the blows do sometimes fall in rather unexpected places 


A. R. M. Lower, Kingston, Ontario 


The Editor he writers in your December issue who 
used up so much of your correspondence space in abusing 
me all had two characteristics in common which should be 
noted. One was their colonialism. Because I had had the 
bad taste to criticize that great English weekly, the New 
Staterman, | was a bad thing. I have had some experience 
‘nounced by the colonials of the Right, but this 

colonialism on the Left is something new. The 
aracteristic was that they confined them- 
zh to abuse. Why didn’t they refute my 
veneral Vew Stateman policy by showing that 
in addition being emotionally displeasing to them, I 
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cisms he made particular policies of Mr. King. His 
underlying crit n, however, was that Mr. King didn’t 
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The suggestion | made in my article was that we in the 
CCF should give re thought to the kind of appeal we 
are going to make those social groups to whom our appeal 

not been very successful. One of your corre 

think it monstrous that I should consider 

appealing to French Canadians and to those who at present 
vote Liberal. Where else does he imagine that we are going 
to get the votes necessary to raise our percentage of popular 
«cupport from something less than 20 to something more 


than % Frenk H Underhill, Toronto, Ont 
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Overheard 1865 


This man with the humorous look and the high silk hat, 

Deo not be deceived by that) 
With young Disraeli'’s face from Kingston town, 
He has the annoying habit of being correct 
When his foes are wrong. They say he called George Brown 
A bag of wind or words to that effect 
Evervone knows the two don't get along 
And Brown is important; he runs the Toronto Globe, 
And sets himself as a judge of right and wrong 
Except that he hasn't acquired a judge's robe 
Macdonald doesn't like peMitics: they pressed 
Him int ¢ at somebody else's whim 
At least the other day that's what he confessed 
When backed in a corner and questions fired at him 
4 storm centre? Well, yes. But he keeps his wits 
About him, and always gets in the final word. 
In house dehate he handles the toughest Grits 
Like a smart magician and makes them seem absurd 
He turns opponents round till at lest they think 

An idea's their own, and so are forced to agree 
Or seem ridiculous. Oh ves, he takes a drink 
Sometimes: he's human though, and must foresee 
Political foes will capitalize on this 
He practised law in Picton: his first case 
Ending in a brawl. For sharper emphasis 
Macdonald punched his oppx 
The judee was scandalized and called for order 
An old court crier flapping like a swan 

' nhatants hissing, “Order, Order! 
him, John! 
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Then Upper Canada may cali 
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In Ottawa to accurately assets 


The greatness of this man, his awesome rage 


Or impish grin in parliament address 


He talks of building raiiways——not of war 
Of rolling wheatland opened by that key 
And one day on the sombre Fundy shore 


He'll thread a needs in the western sea 


Alfred W. Purdy 


THE BRITISH OVERSEAS: CE. Carrington, Macmil- 


lan; pp. xxiv -+- 1092; $9.00 

My mental picture of the average reader of The Canadian 
Forum is of one who in 1955 sniffed rather disdainfully at 
the Empire but now clings cagerly to the Commonwealth 
as the chief repository of political sanity in a dark and 
threatening world. Then, we were asserting somewhat strid 
ently our adolescent independence of that Imperial Power 
which had ceased to exist some years before, Now, we 
would agree with the Rt. Hon. P. C. Gordom-Walker who 
in a September broadcast on the BBC, remarked: “The new 
Commonwealth contains within itself the only real bridge 
between Asia and the West 

In the time of Shakespeare there were about seven million 
British people. They were all in the British Isles. Now 
there are over one hundred and forty million. About two- 
thirds are overseas. The book under review is the first 
attempt to tell the total story of this great diaspora. It 
begins with John Cabot and continues to the granting of 
independence to India and Pakistan. Carrington paints on 
a broad canvas with bold and vigorous strokes. Even so 
his more than one thousand pages of text are insufficient 
forcing him sometimes to a too compressed style as he 
altempts to encompass an account of the founding of every 
colony; the development of the East India Company, the 
Slave Trade, the British at the Cape, in Asia, and in Africa 
the changing philosophy of Empire; the development of 
Dominion status to name only a few of the inevitable 
elements of the epk 

Carrington, who comes from the same well-known New 
Zealand family as our Anglican Archbishop of Quebec, is an 
exhilarating and, as far as | can judge, competent guide to 
this great sweep of history. As he remarks, “Of the five 
original colonizing nations (Spanish, Portuguese, French 
Dutch, and British) the British, on all accounts, achiewed the 
most: their empire endured the longest, spread the widest 
commanded the greatest force, produced the most wealth 
begot the most nureerous pomulation, had the most stimvulat 
ing influence upon its neighbors 


The British ruled more subject peoples than Charles V of 
whom it was first said that the sun never set upon his 
dominions; they were lords of more lands than Genghis 
Khan whose writ ran from Hungary to China, they mul 
tiplied so fast as to outnumber the seed of Abraham: they 
spread their language and culture farther than Alexander 
who carried Hellenism to India 


At the present moment, standing or, rather, crouching as 
we do between the two colossi, we see clearly that the pre 
eminent power of Britain is no more As recently as 1914 
the USA was still a debtor nation with much of its resources 
mortgaged to the City. Two wars have changed all that 
and brought to pass Seeley's remarkable prophecy of 1435 

Russia in Europe has already a population of nearly eighty 
millions on a territory of more than two millions of square 
miles, and the United States will have by the end of the 
nineteenth century a population as large upon a territory of 
four millions of square miles At a time which many 
here present may live to see, Russia and the United States 
will surpass in power the states now called great as mvuch as 
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the great country-states of the sixteenth century surpassed 
blorence 

We therefore cannot read The British Overseas without a 
lew nostalgic tears, but though the power of Britain as such 
has waned, the power of the British overseas is still very 
considerable. Carrington’s admirable work can help us 
understand ou st and present selves. Without such 
knowledge we shall hardly meet the clear challenge of con 
temporary history to share with all mankind the ability 
which we have learned within the Commonwealth, of men 
of different interests to live together in peace for their own 


interest 


A final commendation: the format is not unpleasing, the 
index is splendid, the forty-two maps and six graphs illum- 
inate the text and the thirty-two portraits perhaps do more 
than any words could to enable the reader to see why the 
British achievement was possible A. J. Coleman 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT IN CANADA: Paul 
Gérin-Lajoie,; University of Toronto Press-Saunders; 
pp. sili, 340; $5.50 


This is the third volume in the Canarian Government 
Series edited by R. Macgregor Dawson and maintains the 
high standards of objective scholarship and readability 
established by its predecessors. Dr. Gérin-Lajoie has per 
formed a valuable service for all Canadians interested in 
the problem of constitutional amendment in Canada by his 
clear exposition of the nature of the Canadian constitution 
and its amendments. He has brought together in one com 
prehensive chapter a description of all the amendments 
made to the British North America Act since Confederation 
In addition he has included a valuable commentary on 
the Statute of Westminster and its position in regard to 
the method to be followed in altering the Canadian. con 
stitution. There is also a useful section on the conflicting 
views of the amending procedure at the present time as 
well as an interesting and provocative proposal for a new 
method of changing the constitution 

As a French-speaking Canadian and a lawyer Dr. Gérin- 
Lajoie is especially interested in the legal aspects of federal 
provinwial riehts and how the constitution and the amending 
process protect these powers against unilateral action by 
either the central government or the provincial governments 
He place on the necessity of retaining the 
right of ; nendment in the hands of the 
parliamen the United Kingdem until some effective 
safexuards t | riwhts are adopted. He regards as 

cal structure of Canada” the 

overeignty can be “abridged under 

without the consent of all provinces 

ire directed at those who would 

nd fiscal powers in the hands of the 

H particularly concerned with the 

| of amendment which will safe 

and preserve the federal nature of 

Therefore, Dr. Gérin-Lajoie's study 

vhasizing the legal and constitutional 

provincial participation and approval 

the adoption o significant amendments which 

cfie t distribution of powers under sections 91 
amd 8) of the British North America Act W.K.R 


THE NEW SOCIET ter F. Drucker; Musson ( Harper 
& Bros): pp. 386: $6.5 

The New Society which Peter Drucker sees is conditioned 

by the development of the modern industrial enterprise 

The enterprise, Drucker reveals, has laws all of its own 
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which mystically unfold for mankind's wondrous gaze. That 
Peter F. Drucker is looked upon as a leading economx 
thinker simply underlines the fact that economics is still far 
from being a science. But the reader who is looking for a 
book that is fresh in ideas and highly provocative in its 
presentation should not be disappointed. Problems of man 
agement and industrial relations as they apply to large 
enterprise are outlined in a most interesting manner. It is 
a book for those associated both with management and 
union policy-making to scan. The respective faults and 
merits of each are shrewdly appraised 


This reviewer found the following statement annoying 
We do not have a strike because negotiations break down 
negotiations break down because the situation is a strike 
situation p. 118). That is the purest gobbledygook 
embellished with philosophical overtones out of the last 
century! Mr. Drucker can be interesting even in his in 
consistencies. He accuses American labor leaders of being 
extremely reckless in their use of the strike weapon and 
very shortly thereafter turns to ridicule the “absurd concept 
of the ‘more mature’ European anien leader 


Sensibly, Drucker sees the attitude of the worker in mass 
production as a most potent factor in the achievement of 
productivity goals. In line with nearly al! the wiser and more 
progressive men in management, he has been a close student 
of the researches of the late Elton Mayo. Drucker believes 
that the worker must see the whole process of production 
with understanding 

He calls it the “managerial attitude,” and believes that 
every worker right down to the man who sweeps up must 
develop it. With this he couples another tall order. Indiv 
idually and collectively the workers must be sold on the 
necessity for profits in our economy. Perhaps no one as 

losely identified with industry could fully grasp just how 
silly this would all sound to the man.on the production line 
It is interesting to remember at this point that American 
labor—-unlike la! n Europe—-is not predicated upon any 
doctrinaire opposition to profits. Yet, Drucker correctly 
interprets labor's role as one of opposition to profit-making 


If labor and the worker are to accept profit as a source 
of fresh capital for expansion of the economy it will have to 
be sold to them as a social profit. Certainly the worker is 
not likely to get a whole picture of production while our 
society remains so crudely individualistic. The need is for 
the worker to get social-minded rather than managerial 
minded J. Lloyd Harrington 


TRADITIONAL SONGS FROM NOVA SCOTIA: Col 
lected | Helen Creighton and Doreen H. Senior 
Ryerson Press; pp. 274; $6.00 


The appearance of Miss Creighton’s new collection is a 
source of delight to all Canadians interested in folk songs 
Her first vol Sones and Ballads from Neva Scotia, which 
came out in has ever since been rewarded as the most 
important folk ollection in English-speaking Canada 
This new ection is even more authoritative, for the 
ollecting and preparing of notes was done over a period of 
eevenicoren years 

This time Miss Creighton has also had skilled assistance 
in the noting of tunes) Miss Doreen Senior, an outstanding 
musician and herself a folk-song authority, was brought out 
from Englar teach folk dancing at the Nova Scotia 
Summer Schoo! in 1932, and from then until 1939 she 
accompanied \M Creighton on various collecting expedi 
tions. In ox recent vears Miss Creighton was assisted 
by Nina Bartley Finn and Margaret Sargent, but the bulk 
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of the tunes in thes volume were taken down by Miss Seniar 
It is also interesting to know that 557 of the songs Miss 
Creighton recorded are now in the Archives of American 
Folk Song of the Library of Congress, while duplicates of 
114 of these are in the National Museum at Ottawa 


The collection contains 1457 different songs, and most of 
them have from two to seven variants. Brief but dhuminating 
notes introduce each song. and we are also given a careful 
listing of books that contain other versions, the name of the 
singer from whom the song was obtained, and the names of 
those whose songs have been recorded for the Library of 
Congress 


About the first hali of the book is made up of songs based 
on the famous Child collection of Anglish ond Scottish Pop 
wler Ballads. The remainder is made up of songs derived 
from other British sources, a group of nursery songs, and 
finally a few that originated in North America, including 
four Negro songs. You will find many old favorites like 

Bartara Allan Lord Randal) The Three Ravens 
and “The Cherry Tree Carol.” and also many less well 
known ballads like “Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship, 
“Tarry Trousers The Deaf Woman's Courtship,” and 

The Gaberlunyie Man.’ There is an amazing variety of 
songs, and possibly it would have added to the value of the 
book if some attempt had been made to group them a littl 
more specifically. There is a rough grouping, but no actual 
division according to subject or type. Of course there are 
many difficulties in amy form of classification, but a few 
signposts might have increased the interest of the novice 
Also, perhaps some will share my regret that Miss Creighton 
has not included a larger proportion of the songs that 
originated on this continent. She is undoubtedly right in 
deciding that most of the native Nowa Scotian songs are 
literally: they have not yet travelled 
ations to acauire the polish of the 


inferior musically or 

through 

ancient balls However, they are of interest because they 
| hope that Miss Creighton will later 


of then 


Traditie 3 af trom \ \é Of td . f « holar y 
mative and entertaining The preface by 
Dr. John Robins and Mixs Creighton's introduction both 
help to create the proper setting for the folk songs. Often 
imiretuct nd prefaces are regarded as a Recemary evil 
but these are so interesting that I wish they had been much 
« noted that the type and layout in 
Miss (Creighton’s 
Fdith F rwke 


am popular, infor 


longer. It should also t 
this volume are much swperier to those 


, 
eariier work 


ROADS TO RUIN: ES. Turne vt ia Th 1 Joseph 


. 


It is often said whing is ccomplished by talk 
Here is a little book that could be <i to prove that the 
of England talked themacives hundred years 
from a condition of semi-savagers t ° wilized 
tr ra ha my ] n Ls reest debating 


pet ie 


a5 any 
«axiety ever © ized mye nati th copie ot 


England 


o Canadiar 
papers argels 
to whether met Tox 
the duration. Letters 
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lhiscuesions f 
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war and peace 
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Reeds to Ruin reports on 4 dosen sxial reforms, not 
those of major importance, introduced into England in the 
past hundred years or so, detailing the # * and the 
many long years — to effect what, retrospect, 
seems so obviously desirable, sensible and humane 

Often, as the author points out, the sienpler the reform 
the longer and harder would be the battle to achieve it. 
Maay of the men who first spoke up for moderate reforms 
never lived to see the reforms efected. Sir Samuel Romilly 
whose heart was set on seeing the penalty for treason 
modified (it was “hanging, drawing and quartering,’ ~ 
executions being public) died before its repeal, alth: 
had some successes, such as seeing the penalty of deat 
pocket-picking changed to transpertation 


The people of 19th Century England are not flattered by 
the story of these struggles for reform. The well-to-do and 
educated were unbelieveably callous and wrong-headed, the 
poorer classes besotted and illiterate. Se often strong 
apposition to a reform came from those who would benefit 
most 

Every parliamentary subterfuge was then, as it is today, 
used to frustrate and emasculate legislation. The 
quibbles and trickery were {rightfully disheartening to the 
reformers, but heartening is the fact that all these reforms 
eventually were the law of the land 


Freedom of speech was, is and always will be the most 
important thing in any democracy 


The author has let the protagonists of the times tell much 
of this story, and it is stimulating reading. If not an 
important certainly a most interesting book S. Cowen 


THE WATCHFUL GODS: Walter Van Tilburg Clark: 
Random House pp. 306 $3.5 


There is litth doult that Mr. Clark is one of the great 
masters of the shart story living in America today. Unfor 
tunately, perhaps, for him, and certainly for the average 
American and Canadian reader, the type of story of which 
he is master is the sound meaty, evocative one: the story 
which requires some attention to read and which te likely 
to be, both in the reading and afterwards, oddly disturbing 
In both countries the reader's minfortune is that thin is 
the kind of story from which the “slick” or mass circulation 
magazine flees as from communist propaganda. Te find 

xh stories the reader must turn to publications like 
itlentic, Vale Review, Accent, Virgina Omarteriy Review, 
Rocky Mountain Review, and Tomerrow, in which magasines 
the eight short stories in the volume first appeared. The 
Canadian reader's plight is ewen worse, in that there ia no 
magazine of Canadian publication in which stories of this 
quality can regularly be found 


With nine stories « different. ranging fram the bitter 
m of Heeb and the lantastie realm of The Portable 
graph, through the “slice of life” of The Rapids to 

the aad fun of The Pick Whe Could Clase Hie Eves, it 
would be foolish. in this limited spare, to attempt to dis 
use these tales. Instead. I cive you three bite fram Haat 
the opening paragraph and the two closing ones of the 
first section 

Honk. the hawks hid, was hatche!? in a dry (ring 

umone the aaks beside the eeasomal river, and was struck 
from the nest early. In the drowth his single-willed parents 
had to extend their hunting ground by more than twee 
for the grownd creatures upon which they fed died and 
dried by the hundreds The range became too great for them 

» wich to return and feed Mook, and when thew had beat 

rterest if rach other thes drowe Hook deren inmta the card 
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and brush and went back to solitary courses over the 


, and at last clutching 
with his hook and, when her coy struggles had 


summer, Hook drove the three young ones 
back 


went to lone circling above his 
omplete.” 

The title story—The Watch{ul Gods—is a novella, here 
published for the first time. It is one of the truest and most 
moving stories of boyhood which I have ever read 

AS 


THE FRASER: Bruce Hutchison, Clarke, Irwin; pp. 568 
4.80 


In this contribution to the Rivers of America series Bruce 
Hutchison gives a fine description of about a quarter of the 
province of British Columbia, covers much of the province's 
history, and draws an interesting picture of the lives of 
its people 

There are few lukewarm British Columbians, and cer 
tainly Bruce Hutchison is not one of them. He went west 
as a young man, but no Native Son can vie with him in his 
obvious love for the rivers, lakes, and mountains of his 
adopted province. Undoubtedly, the Fraser system, remark- 
able in a country of great rivers, has won a special place 
in his heart. Because of this, Hutchison writes with feeling 
and insight usually devoted to the biography of an eminent 
man. He invests this 850-mile river, which rises as a brook 
in the Rocky Mountains, carves a deep gash through the 
high central plateau, and pours its silt-laden torrent into 
the Pacific, with the personality of a living thing 

The book is permeated by Hutchison's sly humor, some 
af which only a British Columbian might detect, but which 
ts at its broadest in the chapter on angling when he pokes 
fun at his friend, a one-time attorney-general of the province, 
whom he quotes as authority for successive assertions that 
the fishing in a particular stream or lake is the best in 
British Columbia 

Hutchison has steered successfully between facts not too 
easily authenticated and legends already legion in the 
Cariboo country. He is in error, however, in referring to 
the use of dynamite (not yet invented) in the construction 
of the famous Cariboo Road. but surely the reference on 
page 198 to the speed of the Fraser at freshet time as 182 
miles an hour must be someone else's error 

Richard Bennett supplies drawings that reflect much of 
the Fraser's atmosphere and blend well with Hutchison's 
text DM. LeBourdais 


THEMES AND VARIATIONS: Aldous Huxley 
Irwin (Chatt ind Windus) pp 260: $3.00 


Clarke 


Many judiciously dire predictions might have been made 
mn Mr Huxley's hevday, of what he might become. But 
who « uve thought that by 1950 he would be a bore? 

More than | 4 the book is given over to an essay 
m a Philosopher’ The philosopher is 
s minor French metaphyswian and politician named Maine 
de Biran } x pages Mr. Huxley maintains a pleasant 
fictional form, beginning with a very Aldine picture of his 
hero, the Quaestor of the Chamber of Deputies, reading 
Pascal and nursing excruciating gastric disorders at 
bogs down. On page 16 we 
An extreme 


entitled 


a fashionable a sik eet 
get, without warning, apology. or explanation 
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cerebrotonic can never be a successful behaviorist and, 
conversely, an extreme somatotonic or extreme viscerotonic 
is organically debarred from the psychology of introspection.” 
And now the whole troop of Mr. Huxley's hobby-horses 
comes prancing into the ring under a bright Californian 
sky, and Biran becomes a mere point of departure for each 
one’s curvets and caracoles. Nobody forced Mr. Huxley 
to write abowt Biran, then why is his essay so like the 
examination answer of a student who has got up al! the 
wrong subjects? These are variations indeed 

Let us begin with the historical movement, of whose 
significance and even existence Biran seems to have been 
most completely unaware 

Biran, unfortunately, had never read Meister Eckhart. 
If he had 

That Biran could have thought so little about art 

From Deleuze we turn to another of Biran’s contem- 
poraries, a man whom our philosopher never knew and 
whose works he could not read. The fact is unfortunate 

So much for the conclusions which our philosopher might 
have drawn from a study of animal magnetism and the 
phenomena of trance, but which he did not draw because 
he chose to neglect the opportunities for study.” 

And so on, to “the mystical conception of true and com- 
plete salvation, a conception of which, strangely enough, 
Biran seems hardly to have been aware.” 

There are an amusing essay on baroque tombs and a 
competent pair on El Greco and Goya. The last, and oddly 
the best, essay is a neo-Malthusian piece on the demographic 
and ecological crisis of our age. It « admirable, 1 agree 
with it——but I cannot help feeling that | am Illidge, sickened 
from the commission of political murder, and that Lord 
Edward Tantamount is nattering on about “the stupid 
way we deal with cadavers. Three quarters of a kilo of 
phosphorus pentoxide in every body ” 

Simon Paynter 


OWEN GLEN: Ben Ames Williams; Thomas Allen Ltd; 
pp. 629; $4.50. 

This is a pretty long book and a leisurely one. However, 
it makes interesting reading and is a cut above the Saturday 
Evening Post stuff Mr. Williams is usually known for 

The book starts off in January 1890 and ends on new 
year’s eve 1898. It is centred mainly in a small coal-mining 
community in Ohio and is actually an attempt to describe 
life in America at that time. Owen Glen is the principal 
character. He appears in the book as a lad of ten and is 
still in his teens when it ends. But he is a pretty precocious 
sort of kid. He enters the coal mines before he is thirteen 
and is an officer of his union within the next few years 
His gift of speech and his ultimate marriage to a school 
teacher who rounds out his education are reminiscent of 
John L. Lewis. Like Lewis, too, Owen Glen's father is a 
die-hard union man who is blacklisted for his militancy 

A large part of the book is devoted to the miners, the 
United Mine rkers of America, and their recurrent 

truggles with the operators. Mr. Williams writes of the 
iners and their union with a marked degree of sympathy 

d understanding For the rest, Mr. Williams describes 

nali-town life ung republic that has not yet quite 

nd with more than a touch of irony 
the secondary characters that seem 
i Owen Glen's parents, Beecham, the 
eclitor of the local journal, Charles Morgan, the old miner, 
Nellie Tutson, for whom Owen conceives a passion, these 
and others appear clearly as individual human beings. But 
Owen Glen himsel! is somewhat nebulous around the edges 


teeil, sore on 
(xidly enous! 


be mart rounded 
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ON BEING HUMAN 
Schuman); pp. 125; 


of Malthus and of Darwin which were characteristic of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; the concepts of 
ruthless competition and of “survival of the fittest.” As 
the basic laws of living these are attacked with great vigor 
and skill and co-operation and love are persuasively urged 
as being even more fundamental to human development and 
survival 

With this point of view most comtemporary thinkers will 
agree, but the whole issue is over-simplified. The author 
might argue that he is writing for the layman rather than 
for the specialist, but the intelligent layman could feel resent. 
ment at the manner in which the author talks down to him 
The book, while written with the author's usual facility of 
expression, shows occasional signs of carelessness, cither of 
writing or of proof-reading. For example, on page $7 he 
speaks of a disease from which, but half a century ago 
more than half the children in their first year of life regularly 
died.” Does he really mean that, in 1900, the infant death 
rate exceeded 50 per cent? 

Yet the book might be read with advantage by all, « 
entists and laymen, who are interested in social thought 
It eloquently presents a point of view which needs emphasis 
It is to be hoped that the larger and more technical book 
promised in the introduction will not be unduly delayed 

G. Gerdon Brown 


WILLIAM JAMES: THE MESSAGE OF A MODERN 
MIND: Lievd Morris; S. J. Reginald Saunders 
pp. ix, 98; $2.75 


This book gives a clear, concise, and non-technical account 
of the thought of William James, by all odds the most vivid 
figure yet to appear in American philosophy. Although 
actively engaged in teaching at Harvard College for over 
thirty years, James’ influence spread far beyond the limits 
of Cambridge, and helped to mould the intellectual life of 
his country in the first decade of the present century. Since 
then, two world wars and a major economic depression have 
tended to eclipse this influence. But Mr. Morris contends 
that much of importance for the contemporary world is 
still to be learned from James. Hence, James’ “message’ 
to posterity receives considerable emphasis at various points 
in the book 

A central component of this message consists in James 
belief in the freedorn and the essential worth of the in 
dividual person. Man is not for him a being powerless to 
determine his own destiny of the course of history. He is « 
free agent, who can by joining thought and action work out 
his own salvation. He is able to do this because the world 
in which he lives is plastic and fluent, not a “block universe 
governed by inexorable laws. Mr. Morris traces the origin 
of these ideas in James’ classic, The Principics of Prychology, 
and follows them through the successive works on prag 
matism, the meaning of truth, and the doctrine of radical 
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THE.NEW FEDERALIST: Owen J. Roberts, John P. 
Schmidt, Clarence K. Streit; Musson; pp. 109; $2.00, 


within the context of a distinctive set of historical circum- 
stances. As that context has . new problems 


have emerged so that most of the functions of government 
have been altered more drastically in substance than in form 
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pleasure, a rare commodity and highly to be prised, cavil 


Q 


who may. M. Avison. 


THE LOUD LITERARY LAMAS OF NEW YORK: 
Jack Woodford: Vantage Press (New York); pp. 94; 


a 


‘i 


; and vituperative school, he heaps vilification 
upen the memory of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. For 
this reason the book is not recommended to Forwm readers 
nor to libera] men anywhere. Allan Sangster. 
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i aspects——-may limit a poet's 
range. But these considerations seem as irrelevant as whether " 
the poet is a tall man or a short . This book June, 1950 PAMELA LEE lives in Montreal. 


Insurance History 
in Saskatchewan 


e First with automobile accident compensation plan with benefits 
for drivers, passengers and pedestrians. 


e First with comprehensive “Package Policy” for automobiles at 
a low rate of $17.50. 


e First in providing general insurance such as fire. casualty, auto 
and inland marine, at reasonable rates. 


In less than five years in first place ahead of over 250 companies 
writing general insurance in province. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT SASKATCHEWAN'S OWN INSURANCE SERVICE WRITE TO 


The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office 
Minister 


Head Office 
Hon. C. M. Fines REGINA M. F. Allore 





























